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and as it were digging trenches in order to lay the foundations off
my building, he at length on the twelfth occasion comes to*the
examination of the point to be discussed and says,

1.    If I have understood it, as he in reality knows I have
understood it,"and as is clear from the words, You will neither affirm
nor deny, etc., which he himself attributed to me : then indeed my
doctrine contains something sound, but nothing new.

2.    But if I have understood it in that other way, from which
he has extracted the eleven preceding errors, and which he yet
knows is quite remote from my meaning, seeing that above in
paragraph 3 of his -first question he has introduced me as taking an
attitude of wonder and mockery towards it and saying : How could
that come into the mind of any sane man?   Then my doctrine,
forsooth, contains some novelty, but nothing that is sound.    Now in
the history of abuse has there ever been any person, I don't say so
impudent, so mendacious, so contemptuous of all truth and veri-
similitude, but so impudent and of such short memory, that in
an elaborate dissertation to which much thought has been given,
he has charged some one with holding an opinion, which in the
beginning of the same dissertation, he admitted was held in abhor-
rence by the very man whom he charged with holding it, to such
an extent that he believed that no sane man could entertain it ?

As to the questions which follow (numbers 3, 4, and 5), both in
my Critic's and in the Workman's list of charges, they are quite
irrelevant, and were never set forward either by me or by the
Architect. It seems very likely that the Workman first devised
them, in order that, since he dared not undertake any of the things
the architect performed, for fear of showing too evidently his lack
of skill, he might nevertheless appear to attack something else
besides his policy of excavation. And it appears that my Critic
has in this respect followed his methods.

3.    For when he says that a thinking thing can be understood,
though the mind is not known, nor the soul, nor the body, his
philosophy is no better than that of the Workman, when he says
that to be skilled in Architecture belongs no more to an architect
than to a mason or hodman, and that one so skilled can be under-
stood apart from any of these.

4.    Just as, also, it is equally inept to say that a thinking thing
exists though the mind does not exist, as to assert that one skilled
in architecture can exist though no architect exists (at least if the
word mind is taken in the sense in which I, following established